Financial Aid Now Available to Deserving Students 


Colleges may, if they choose, 
provide loans, work opportuni- 
ties, and outright grants to help 
needy students meet educational 
costs. Such costs for a single 
junior college student in Califor- 
nia average $1,500 an academic 
year and includes board and 
room at home, transportation, 
books, materials, fees, clothing 
and personal expenses. 

Because Federal and college 
funds are limited, students com- 
pete for assistance on the basis 
of need. This is not true for 
Federally insured loans, how- 
ever. 

Freshman and sophomore eli- 
gibility requirements for assist- 
ance are minimal. 

1...There must be financial 
need (except for Federally in- 
sured loans). : 

2. Students must be citizens, 
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nationals or at least in the 
United States on a permanent 
basis. 

3. Students must be accept- 
ed for enrollment or actually 
enrolled and carrying at least 
three-fourths of an academic 
load (one-half load for Na- 
tional Defense Student Loan 
and Federally insured loan). 

4, Students must be in good 
standing as defined by the col- 
lege and can include proba- 
tionary students. 

College financial aid officers 
are encouraged by the United 
States Office of Education to 
tailor make “aid packages” from 
Federal and college dollars to 
fill completely the individual 
needs of students each academic 
year. It is imperative applicants 
apply July or earlier for finan- 
cial assistance beginning fall se- 


mester. 

Ingredients of aid packages 
can include funds from one or 
more of the following three pro- 
grams plus institutional scholar- 
ships and a college job as dis- 
tinct from a college work-study 
position: . 
Educational Grants 

Students whose parents can 
contribute only $600 or less to- 
ward educational costs are eli- 
gible for Educational Opportun- 
ity Grants (EOG). Grants range 
between $200 and $800 in $50 
increments, depending upon pa- 
rental contribution to the stu- 
dent. 

The grant, together with pa- 
rental help, normally should 
equal $800 an academic year. 
Zero parental support, for ex- 
ample, would entitle a student 
to the full $800 whereas $600 in 
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All men and women interested 
in nursing careers are encour- 
aged to make early application 
for the next American College 
Tests to be given at Hartnell 
College on December 14. 

According to Barbara Palmer- 
ton, director of the nursing de- 
partment, “Applications for the 
test can be made until Novem- 
ber 11 through Dr. Duane Sand- 
gren in Room 3 at Hartnell Col- 
lege.” For additional informa- 
tion call the Hartnell main of- 
fice. 

The American College testing 
program consists of tests in Eng- 
lish, mathematics, social science 
and natural science. The exam- 
inations are required for all 
those entering Hartnell as day 
students. 

The next classes in registered 
nursing and vocational nursing 
will begin in September, 1969. 
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“With the increased number 
of applicants for both programs,” 
Miss Palmerton said, “the Sep- 
tember classes are usually filled 
by June; therefore, those inter- 
ested in taking the ACT exams 
should register as early as pos- 
sible.” 

* * * 

Salinas Valley residents will 
have the rare opportunity to 
hear one of the world’s fore- 
most experts on international af- 
fairs at the Hartnell College li- 
brary at 8 p.m. on October 31. 

Dr. Stefan Possony will speak 
to the community on “Prospects 
for the Future in Relationships 
Between the West and Soviet 
Russia.” Admission is free. 

Born in Vienna, Austria, Dr. 
Possony’s impressive background 
in world atfairs began in 1935 
as a free lance writer on eco- 
nomic, international and mili- 
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tary affairs. Since 1939 he has 
been an adviser to the French 
Air Ministry, psychological war- 
fare specialist for the U.S. Office 
of Navat Intelligence, special 
adviser to the U.S. Air Force, 
and professor of international 
politics at Georgetown Univer- 
sity. 

Since 1955, Dr. Possony has 
been a visiting professor and as- 
sociate at the University of 
Pennsylvania. In 1961 he be- 
came director of the interna- 
tional political studies program 
at Stanford University. 

The author of many books 
and articles, Dr. Possony has lec- 
tured on communism, strategy 
and international affairs through- 
out the United States and Eu- 
rope. He has written extensively 
for U.S. News and World Re- 
port and numerous other na- 
tional publications. 


Helmer), and Randolph Dobbs 


(Dr. Rank) are flanked by two small children. 
Under veteran director Hal Ulrici, the Ibsen 
classic begins a four-performance run tonight in 
the Little Theatre. 
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| parental assistance would call 
for a $200 EOG. 

Students continue to receive 
annual grants so long as eligi- 
bility requirements (above) are 
met. 

Colleges are required to match 
grants dollar for dollar in cer- 
tain other forms of financial aid 
excluding earnings from _ the 
College Workshop Program 
(CWS). Earnings under this pro- 
gram are added to the package 
only after a grant has been 
matched. 

If the aid package, together 
with the student’s other re- 
sources total more than educa- 
tional costs, the grant and col- 
lege matching funds are scaled 
down to equal costs. 

These grants are not based on 
scholastic costs, the grant and 
icollege matching . funds are 


scaled down to equal costs. 

These grants are not based on 
scholarship achievement and are 
not repayable to the college. 

College Work-Study 

Students under the College 
Work-Study Program can work 
on a college job or for a public 
or private non-profit agency off- 
campus. Eighty percent of the 
wages earned are Federal funds 
and twenty percent are institu- 
tional or off-campus agency 
funds. 

While the legal wage range is 
$1.25 to $3.50 an hour, most 
students earn somewhere be- 


tween $1.75 to $2.75 an hour. 
Students may average 15 hours 
a week while classes are in ses- 
sion but they may work 40 
hours a week otherwise includ- 
ing summer months. 

(Continued on Page 3) 


@ HAL ULRICTS 90th production is the Henrik Ibsen classic 
“Doll’s House,” which opens tonight at 8 p.m. in Hartnell’s Little 
Theatre. Pictured above are Carol-Ann Hughes (Mrs. Lindi) and 


Steve Hagberg (Nils Krogstad). 


Freedom of Press; 
License or Control? 


Censorship and freedom of 
the press have been the primary 
topics of discussion in the stu- 
dent commission for the past 
two weeks. 

The controversy was started 
when commission members were 
made aware of a satire that was 
scheduled to be printed in the 
October 18 issue of the Panther 
Sentinel. The commission felt 
that the article was uncalled for 
and may alienate the commun- 
ity, especially the Salinas Police 
Department. Editor Diggins dis- 
agreed. 

In a special meeting, held at 
the printing offices of the Sen- 
tinel, the commission voted to 
request the editor not to print 
the story. Because of a previous 
resolution passed by the commis- 
sion, placing no restraints on the 
Sentinel editorial content, Thom 
Diggins, Sentinel editor, decided 
to print the story anyway. 

After a meeting with Dr. Har- 
wood, college president, Karl 
Bengston, Dean of Instruction, 
Paul Johnson, Sentinel advisor, 
and two commission members, 
it was decided to hold the story 
temporarily until a solution to 
the problem was reached. 

(The article in question ap- 
pears on page 2 of this week’s 
Sentinel, under the headline 
“Police Power”—Ed.) 

After the satire was withheld, 
it was pointed out by Diggins 


brary 
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that the commission had acted 
contrary to its own, ruling by 
asking that the story be removed. 
This set the commission in mo- 
tion to review the editorial poli- 
cies it had concerning the stu- 
dent newspaper. 

First, the commission repealed 
its previous resolution giving the 
paper's editor carte blanche. 
This put the responsibility of the 
Sentinel’s content in the hands 
of the faculty advisor. A com- 
mittee was then appointed to 
develop a workable policy, al- 
lowing freedom of the press 
while still giving responsibility 
to some person or group with 
authority. The commission felt 
it had this authority, since it fi- 
nances the Sentinel. 


It is expected that the com- 
mission will adopt a policy leav- 
ing final authority on editorial 
content resting with the editor 
and faculty advisor. In the event 
of a dispute between the two, 
either the commission or a rep- 
resentative committee will make 
the ultimate decision, 


Editor-Diggins voiced the de- 
sire that “the only cause for 
‘censorship’ by anyone will be 
for one of three reasons: a) libel; 
b) obscenity, or c) potentially 
dangerous statements. No one 
wants to cause ill feelings within 
the community, but personal ex- 
pression must be respected.” 
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Police Power 


Ed’s_ note: The following 
satire was written last spring, 
by a person whose identity is 
privileged information. When 
it was written, the author 
never imagined that his work 
would be prophetic. The sa- 
tire is not intended as a slur 
on policemen, but on police 
tactics. The viewpoint ex- 
pressed does not necessarily 
reflect the opinion of anyone 
except the author. 


After the “Battle of Chicago,” 
student demonstrators around 
the country are becoming more 
militant. They obviously have 
yet to learn their lesson; the 
clubs in Chicago may have af- 
fected their consciousness, but 
not their conscience. More and 
more citizens—law abiding, God 
fearing, hard working citizens— 
are becoming more and more 
concerned with our wishy-washy 
approach to student demonstra- 
tions. 

In the past, our “peace offi- 
cers” have been forced to com- 
bat demonstrators with 'insuffi- 
cient training, low caliber weap- 
ons and in unpleasant surround- 
ings, too. 

Naturally, since policemen are 
people, we must protect them 
from the demonstrators. Not 
only are they American citizens, 
but they represent quite a large 
capital investment. Especially 
expensive is the “riot” training. 
I mean getting peaceniks to 
practice on is quite costly, not 
like the old days. 

Now, does it make sense to 
spend good American dollars to 
train cops to kill, and then have 
them go out and get beat up or 
shot by Commie students? Of 
course not. So we have designed 
a whole set of equipment which 
will guarantee the safety of our 


How to Influence Enemies 


peace officers. 

First thing, every policeman 
will wear a special helmet. Not 
for protection, since the average 
cop’s head is about .97 cm in 
thickness, but for show. And it 
also provides an easy way of 
keeping track of how many dem- 
onstrators the particular cop has 
wounded. You just paint little 
symbols on your helmet, see. 
Five points for a minister, three 
for a. woman, two for bystand- 
ers, etc. 


Then, suspended from the hel- 
met, a sheet of jet-age plastic 
which covers and protects the 
cop’s face from flying bricks, 
urine-filled plastic bags, hot 
shells popping out of his auto- 
matic rifle, saliva, etc. Especial- 
ly saliva. The spittle of a 
ComSymp is extremely toxic and 
almost as harmful as that of 
lesser radical groups. 


Next comes the flexible body 
armor, covering the more im- 
portant areas of the body—the 
chest, paunch, groin, trigger fin- 
ger and back pocket. 


Handy for pushing through 
crowds is a body length, form- 
fitted, titanium-alloy shield, with 
protruding spike. This also 
comes with optional battery, 
which, when carried on the hip, 


sends a_ continuous electrical 
charge through the shield. 

For a cool garment to be 
worn under the body armor (it 
may get a little warm, with ar- 
sonists around) and to offset the 
brightness of the shield, I think 
brown shirts would be appro- 
priate. 


Editorial 


‘A CRUEL HOAX 


Proposition 9 is a cruel trick on the people it is supposed to 
help. For the individual homeowner it promises to reduce property 
taxes by 50 percent. Actually the individual homeowner will end 
up paying much higher TOTAL taxes than he now pays. Proposi- 
tion 9, if passed, will prevent the use of property tax collections 
for the support of the “people-related” services—mainly education. 
These revenues will have to be replaced from some other tax 


Along the line of armaments, 


each policeman would carry an 
automatic rifle, if he were a 
sergeant or above. The lower 
ranks will have to be satisfied 
with semi-automatic weapons. 
Also, each man will carry an 
aerosol can labeled “Mace,” but 
the contents will have been re- 
placed with mustard gas. Car- 
ried in the hand will be the tra- 
ditional cattle prod, the weapon 
that has proven itself often in 
race riots in times past. Carried 
on the belt next to the “Mace” 
can will be a nightstick, to be 
used when gentler treatment is 
called for, as with pregnant 
women or minors under 15. 
Each cop would carry a first aid 
kit, naturally, in case a demon- 
strator managed to stay conscious 
long enough to harm him. 


Finally, there would be the 
usual reserve squads to prevent 
the demonstrators from retreat- 
ing—tanks, armored cars, flame 
throwers, napalm, etc. 


Of course, the average citizen 
will want to know where the 
money is coming from, since 
these changes will be expensive. 
Well, because the cops are ac- 
tually saving the college cam- 
puses from destruction, the dem- 
onstrators themselves can pay 
for this service out of their tui- 
tion fees. Or the price could be 
added to student body expenses. 

If these suggestions are fol- 
lowed, I think we would dis- 
cover that our economy would 
soon be spiraling even further 
upward. Why, it would be like 


having two Vietnams! —TD 


Hartnell’s Own 
Constant Halloween 


Ed’s note: The following story 
is a satire and should be taken 
as such. The viewpoint ex- 
pressed is not necessarily that of 
anyone’s but the author. 


Rejoice! Students of Hartnell, 
the great planetarium mystery 
has at last been broken. After 
years of wondering what the 
planetarium was for, and months 
of nocturnal observation, I can 
bring you this report. 

The hour was fast approach- 
ing midnight when the moon 
broke through the clouds and 
illuminated a shadowy proces- 
sion moving slowly through the 
site of the Tech-Ag building and 
into the planetarium. As they 
entered the building the robed 
figures slowly chanted the litany 
of their deities: 

“All praise the great Reagan, 
all praise the great Rafferty, all 
praise the great god of Arizona.” 

Once inside the planetarium 
their lighted candles cast a flick- 
ering light on a smiling figure 
in maroon and gold robes who 
was standing before a_ great 
stone altar. 

“O, great smiling oracle, tell 
us, your loyal administration 


who worship the ground you 
walk on, what the great god of 
_ Arizona wishes for this college,” 
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cry the candle-holding faithful. 

“O, loyal administration” an- 
swers the oracle, “you who have 
who aided me in my struggle to 
smite the evil faculty must stay 
by my side, for the great god of 
Arizona has promised us victory. 
Soon we will crush the resist- 
ance of the faculty and reduce 
them to the same _ powerless 
state as the students.” 


“Now bring the fatted calf 
from East Campus; we shall of- 
fer it up, and from its entrails I 
shall be able to tell you what 
the god wants for this school.” 


“Tell me, O god,” he cried, 
splashing the calf’s blood over 
his body, “what is your will? 
Guide me as you did in the 
desert of Arizona; guide me as 
you did in the location of the 
Tech-Ag building. Tell me, O 
god, where shall the students 
park? What am I to do about 
the Open Forum? How shall I 
smite the Academic Senate? 
How shall I further enslave the 
students? How shall I...” 


And the others continued 
chanting the litany, “All praise 
the great Reagan, all praise the 
great Rafferty, all praise the 
great god of Arizona, all praise 
the great Reagan, all praise...” 

IC 


Editorial Policy 


All letters to the editor 


should be in the hands of 
the Sentinel editorial staff 
before 11:00 p.m. Tuesday 
before publication and each 
not exceed 200 words in 
content. Letters and edi- 
torials must be signed and 
typed with a_ reasonable 
amount of neatness. We 
cannot accept handwritten 
letters. 
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source. A 150 percent sales tax increase, or a 300 percent increase 
in the state personal income tax would be required to maintain 
educational services JUST at their present levels. The sponsors of 
Proposition 9 claim that it is the problem of the State Legislature 
to find revenue sources to finance new school construction, teacher 
and classified personnel salaries, and the educational programs for 
the disadvantaged which are designed to maintain civil order. Of 
course, the only way new revenue can be collected is by an even 
heavier tax burden on the individual homeowner, or the renter. 
The only people who will benefit from the passage of Proposi- 
tion 9 will be apartment house owners, other landlords who will not 
have to lower rents despite lower taxes, real estate speculators, 


large landowners, and developers. They will gain huge tax savings 
at the expense of the general public. 


We urge you to vote NO on 9. 
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By now, if your eyes followed 
the line they should have, you 
have read the story about the 
cops. If you haven’t, do so now. 

Outraged, aren’t you? You 
think I should be hung by the 
thumbs for printing the story, 
let alone believing such subver- 
sive thoughts about law enforce- 
ment officials (LEO). You think 
perhaps that I am a Commie, 
out to take over Hartnell and 
should be worked over by LEO 
myself. 

But look again. Look at Chi- 
cago, Newark, Wilmington, the 
nation’s capital itself. Tanks 
and troops occupy city after city 
across the map, “defending” the 
country from itself. 


When the cop story was writ- 
ten, Chicago had yet to take 
place. The whole thing was a 
freaky nightmare that could 
never happen, that should never 
have been written. 

But since that story was writ- 
ten (by one of my Commie 
friends. Don’t send me your let- 
ters, I won’t read them) the LEO 
in every major city in the nation 
have not only taken the sugges- 
tions made, but improved on 
them immensely. 

Chicago, for example. When 
students would not move fast 
enough, they were beaten. Or 
tear gassed. Or prodded by 
barbed wire “cow catchers” at- 
tached to jeeps. Or attacked by 
militia waving bared bayonents 
and carrying flame throwers. Or 
surrounded by tanks, armored 
personnel carriers, and jeeps 
with machine guns mounted on 
them. 

Even “responsible” persons 
were herded about, penned in 
and mistreated. The convention 
site was not in the Chicago 
stockyards for nothing. Thirty- 
five thousand storm troops were 
needed to liberate Chicago from 
its Commie occupiers, 10,000 
kids, most of them no different 
from you and me. Me, any way. 

Without regard for race, color 
or creed militia, FBI, Secret 
Service, cops and other para- 
military units “protected” Chi- 
cago. Contrary to popular be- 
lief, four-letter words and plas- 
tic bags filled with human waste 
are not as detrimental to the 
health as .50 caliber machine 
gun bullets. It is no wonder that 


European press referred to Chi- 


cago as “Prague West.” I can 
see now. why it is called the 


By Thom Diggins 


“Windy City;” all those cops 
waving their clubs must create 
one hell of a breeze. 

Look at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. After the assassination of 
Martin Luther King, the gover- 
nor of that state called out his 
militia to prevent any possible 
rioting or looting. That militia 
is still there, patrolling regularly 
in their armored cars and tanks. 
Just what is the national guard 
guarding from whom? Police 
state, anyone? 

And who can forget the dis- 
graceful sight of armed patrols 
on Washington, D.C., streets? 
Our capital looked more like 
Saigon. 

Why? It is strange that while 
young people are getting more 
and more militant, adults are be- 
coming more determined to 
maintain “law and order.” What 
no one is willing to say, how- 
ever, is that when forces begin 
to pull at opposite ends, some- 
thing in the middle rips. This 
will be no gap, but a full 
fledged chasm. 

While students become more 
frustrated and, then, more radi- 
cal, the voting populace grows 
more vocal in its call for order 
and more violent in its reaction. 
This forces students to get still 
more radical, and on and on, 
ad infinitum. 

All students want is justice— 
for the poor, for the uneducated, 
for the underprivileged, for the 
oppressed. All the adults want 
is order, at any price. That 
price may be higher than you 
think. George and Curtis can’t 
run over or bomb every last one 
of us. 


America seems to be telling 
its young, “My country, right or 
wrong.” Its young seem to be 
telling America, “My country, 
right or wrong. When right, to 
be kept right. When wrong, to 
be made right.” 

Woodrow Wilson once said, 
“We have forgotten the very 
principle of our origin if we 
have forgotten how to object, 
how to resist, how to agitate, 
how to pull down and build up, 
even to the extent of revolution- 
ary practices, if it is necessary 
to readjust matters.” 

If to propose change, even 
radical change, one is labeled .as 
a Communist or radical or revo- 
lutionary, then this country has 
forgotten how it became: great 
and will soon wither and die. 
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@ PEACE TO PAZ—from the volcano to the vortex of student 


involvement. 


@ PIC OF THE WEEK—Song girl Marcia Middaugh and Tabby 
doing their thing for the rally and school spirit. 


Lower Volcano Reflections — 
A Year of Learning From Us 


is “my darling little sister, Ma-! sion commercials “Very funny!” 


A thin ribbon of smoke rises 
to drift slowly in the tropical at- 
mosphere above the Purace vol- 
cano. The volcano ceaeselessly 
rumbles and smokes. Below, in 
the shadow of Purace, the city 
of Popayan sleeps in the haze, 
a cluster of white buildings 
housing 80,000 people. The city 
of Popayan, Colombia, a famous 
center of learning, was founded 
in 1536. 

Luz Paz, native of Popayan, 
is a long way from home. Poised, 
elegant and a little shy Luz has 
come a long way from the “City 
of Learning” to the United 
States, to “improve my English.” 
Such a great distance to travel 
from her Spanish speaking coun- 
try, one would think Luz would 
gravitate toward Spanish speak- 
ing friends while in America, 
but no, the independent Colom- 
bian would “rather not meet 
Spanish speaking people.” She 
prefers to meet English speaking 
people so that she can practice 
her English. 

Luz, a delicate dark young 
girl has a definitely independent 
nature. Her fashionable clothes 
reflect her intense desire to 
learn and to understand. This 
day she chose to wear a plaid 
skirt of bright green and red, 
intricate patterned gold stock- 
ings, and a high necked yellow 
sweater. Her lusterous dark hair 
is bobbed in the independent 
fashion of her nature. 

Most of her 23 years have 
been spent in Colombia—study- 
ing. A few excursions have ta- 
ken her as far north as the New 
York World’s Fair in 1964 and 
out of her father’s house to a 
job at the United States Infor- 
mation Service in Popayan. 

Luz’s studies have included 
engineering, business dnd _soci- 
ology. Here at Hartnell her 
main objective is the perfection 
of her English. Luz comments 
that her main concern at home 


ria Catalina; she is 1% years.” 


Very much admired by Luz is} a family trait, evidently. 


70 year old Louise Rawlings 
who was Luz’s supervisor at the 
Information Service. “She helped 
me to come here,’ comments 
Luz. “She knows three or four 
languages. 
old.” Luz continues on, earnest 
eyes searching the faces sur- 
rounding her. “I would like you 
should know her.” After this 
statement the lovely half smile 
appears for an instant. 

The charming Colombian re- 
vealed that there is some hos- 
tility brewing in the shadow of 
Purace toward Americans. 
Shockingly enough the hostility 
is stirred up by the ever ready, 
ever helpful Peace Corps. Miss 
Paz frequently employed the 
word “problems,” emphasizing 
with her expressive hands the 
seriousness of the student rebel- 
lion. Colombian students bitter- 
ly resent the Peace Corps and 
believe members are meddle- 
som and snoopy. The older 
farming people enjoy at least 
the benefit of instruction in 
farming methods... The main in- 
dustries in Colombia are liquor 
and coffee. 


Cauca University in her home 
state has an interesting student- 
director relationship. Evidently 
the volcanic atmosphere affects 
the students who recently ex- 
pelled four professors within two 
weeks. It seems that in order to 
avoid “problems” the directors 
of the university would rather 
fire a few professors. 

Far from the turmoil of uni- 
versity life, Miss Paz concen- 
trates here in Salinas on study, 
work and more study. Back in 
Colombia Miss Paz’s older sister, 
also unmarried, has taken Luz‘s 
place at the Information Service. 

Luz resides at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Koch in Corral de 
Tierra, where she finds televi- 


ONE WHO HAS ESCAPED THE DRAGON 


By Paul Cava 

A person seeing for the first 
time the student we shall call 
Tom Ling would describe Tom 
as “that Chinese boy.” 

He is that oriental and that 
singular. His hair is jet black 
and moderately long although 
well groomed. His eyes are a 
deep black, encased in unmis- 
takeable oriental elongation. He 
is friendly but cautious. His 
first words to those he recog- 
nizes are “Hi, how are you?” 
This plus a large smile begin all 
encounters with Tom, a defin- 
itely friendly person. 

When asked about his origins 
he becomes serious. “I was born 
in Hong Kong. My father was 
and is a food merchant there. 
We lived in a nice section of the 
city and my childhood was more 

rer less pleasant. I was baptized 


— a Catholic and went to Catholic 


schools until I was graduated 
from second degree high school.” 
He explained that schools are 
divided into general education 
and college preparatory schools. 

“Examinations are given after 
two years of high school. Those 
students who pass with high 
enough comparative grades are 
accepted for further schooling. 


This is necessary because of the 
huge population of Hong Kong, 
well over three million, and the 
lack of facilities for advanced 
work.” 

Had he enjoyed his adolescent 
years? His face darkened slight- 
ly and in a much softer voice he 
told about it. 

“When I was growing up all 
the boys in school had to prove 
themselves. There were many 
fights and I was many times by 
gangs. So I joined a gang, the 
toughest gang in the sector. We 
were crazy! We beat people 
bloody for no reason and stole 
anything we could get our hands 
on. We had fights with other 
gangs and sometimes someone 
would get killed. I’m very much 
ashamed of those years. Most of 
my friends have since gone to 
jail or joined terrorist groups of 
the Red Chinese in Hong Kong, 
who are so powerful a force. 
Hong Kong, as you know, is 
right on the border of Red 
China; instigators sent to enlist 
the young to the cause infest the 
city and blend into the back- 
ground. That is why they are 
so dangerous; you cannot tell 
the communists apart from any- 
one else until it is too late. If 


I hadn’t come to America I 
would very likely be like them. 
It scares me.” 

He lowered his eyes then and 
was pensive. “When I left Hong 
Kong the communists were all 
over. They cannot take control 
because of the police who are 
very tough and because the peo- 
ple don’t want them, but the 
communists try very hard. I’ve 
seen them smear pig blood all 
over themselves after a riot and 
then run through the streets, 
blood streaming down _ their 
faces, yelling communist slogans. 
They are very good at that, and 
they do it constantly.” 

Tom’s eyes were straining and 
his face was taut as he said 
these things, but after he had 
said them he immediately re- 
laxed and joked about the way 
he was “carrying on.” 

How did he come to Salinas? 
His eyes narrowed mischievously 
and he explained in great detail 
how he had wormed his way 
into a group of students and 
just “got on the plane with 
them.” It seems he had no stu- 
dent visa and even now is in the 
country illegally. “It doesn’t 
worry me, though,” he explained 
confidently and with more than 


a little laughter. “Who's going 
to waste time trying to find 
someone they don’t even know 
exists?” 


What about his future? 


It was at this point that the 
outward happy appearance he 
always wears like a badge van- 
ished. Looking down at the ta- 
ble and contorting his face with 
anxiety he said quietly, “I don’t 
know. I’m 23 years old, in my 
second year of college, have a 
miserable gradepoint and don’t 
know, It is stupid, is it not? 
I am pressed financially and 
forced to. work at my job and 
study at the same time. It hurts 
me to think how stupid I’ve 
been. I’m paying for it now, 
though.” : 

His voice trailed off and he 
just sat for a minute in silence. 


She looks 40 years| 


The dedication to learning is 
The 
Paz family can proudly boast of 
a 19 year old son, Francisco, 
studying electronics, and an old- 
er sister who is a secretary at a 
Manhattan firm in the U.S. 


Luz plans only a year’s stay 
in the U.S. and then a retum 
home, probably to her job and 
her family. The home in Co- 
lombia is a refuge, a place of 
loving discipline where the fath- 
ers word is law, and also a 
place of peace where marriage- 
able daughters reside until mar- 
ried. “I could not get an apart- 
ment with a girl friend. At home 
is where I stay until I marry.” 


The usual age a girl in Co- 
lombia marries is between 20 
and 25. Luz is just beginning 
to learn and to study and mar- 
riage has not yet occurred to 
her seriously. 


Financial Aid 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Students from low-income 
families receive first considera- 
tion for jobs under this pro- 
gram. 


Federally Insured Loans 

Federally insured loans are 
available through local lenders. 
No college financial need test is 
required. 


Undergraduates may borrow 
up to $1,000 an academic year 
depending upon educational 
costs and financial aid provided 
by the college to offset those 
costs. 


Though interest is seven per- 
cent, borrowers whose family in- 
come is less than $15,000 pay 
no interest while attending col- 
lege at least half-time. A bor- 
rower whose family income is 
$15,000 and up pays the full 
seven percent on the declining 
balance from the time the loan 
was made. 


Nine to twelve months. after 
leaving college (the grace per- 
iod) they begin repayment’ and 
pay four percent on the unpaid 
loan balance. The government 
pays the remaining three percent 
interest after paying the full 
seven percent while the borrow- 
er was in college and through 
his grace period. 


Loan repayments may be de- 
ferred while the borrower is in 
the Armed Forces, Peace Corps 
or VISTA. 


Hear the Hartnell 
football: games on 


KTOM Radio, 1380 
on your AM dial. 


See Hartnell’s cheer- 


He looked up and. said, “t| leaders on KSBW-TV, 


want to go back. I’m afraid I 


would be killed eventually. 1)Channel 8 at 7:45 a.m. 


have made enemies of the com- 
munists and they are every- 
where, but I want to go back.” 


The things he said after thattand at 


were of no consequence. When 


and 2:15 p.m. Friday; 
11:30 a.m., 


thanked for his time, he smiled| 3:30 p.m. and 6 p.m. 


and said to forget it. When 
asked how, he just laughed. 


on Saturday. In color. 


the stage as Hartnell opened its 
Coast Conference schedule by 
downing the Ohlone Renegades 
42-7 last Saturday afternoon in 
Fremont. 

Cabrillo, Hartnell’s next op- 
ponent, opened its season with 
a 35-34 victory over MPC and 
is not to be taken lightly as 
the Seahawks feature power 
blocking and running in the 
form of Clint Dilts and Dave 
Morgan, both of whom placed 
high in last week’s Bay Area JC 
standings. 

Dan Short, who played ex- 
cellent offense throughout the 
game, got things going for the 
Harts as he went 22 yards early 
in the first period. Rocky 
Thompson kicked six for six in 
the PAT department last week 
and furnished the extra point for 
Hartnell’s early 7-0 lead. Shel- 
don Cooper, who was somewhat 
shaky early in the season, played 
a steady game and hit end Doug 
Truesdell on a 6l-yard pass. 
Doug made a good catch and 
went in for the Panthers’ second 
score. 

Short Work for Touchdown 

Danny Short made some fine 
moves late in the period and 
broke clear for a 48-yard scoring 
run and his second touchdown. 
With a little under a minute left 
in the first stanza, defensive end 
Mike Martin came up with an 
Ohlone fumble and on the next 


THE PANTHER SENTINEL 


Renegades Gobbled 
Up by Panthers 


A 28-point first quarter set| play the Rock ran 20 yards for 


the tally. 

Hartnell’s attack slowed in 
the second period and the de- 
fense gave up their only points 
that quarter when Ohlone end 
Dave Brown took a 26-yard pass 
for the score. 

In the third period the Panth- 
ers came back to life when 
Thompson took off on one of his 
patented 60-yard runs, despite 
a sore ankle. Fullback Echever- 
ia, who was given the ball on 
short yardage plays only, carried 
for the score. With 1:21 left in 
the third period it was safely 
tucked away for Hartnell, 35-7. 

Halfback Bill Bingaman, 
whose average soars every time 
he gets the ball, set up the sixth 
Panther score when he went 30 
yards early. in the last quarter. 
Echeveria bowled over from the 
five for the last score for either 
team. 

Despite a light offensive at- 
tack by Ohlone, Hartnell’s de- 
fense played heads up ball dur- 
ing the whole game and espec- 
ially the last half. First string- 
ers, headed by Bert Barden, 
Benny Guerra, Chip Campion, 
Neil Thomsen and Mike Martin 
as well as reservists Jerry Shep- 
herd, Gary Davis, Gene Guz- 
man, Bo Devilbiss and Ed Ar- 
rendondo, showed good pursuit 
as well as all being in on num- 
erous tackles. 

The offensive line played an 
excellent game, 
backs 321 yards total and led by 
Jim Jones, Tim Schallich, Jessie 
Gomez, Gary Anthony and Dan 
Rains, hope to be ready for Ca- 
brillo. 

The backfield was again led 
by Rocky Thompson who gained 
113 yards in 11 carries for a 
10.1 average. He was followed 
by Dan Short with 91 yards and 


_|a 11.3 average, and Bill Binga- 


man who averaged 22 yards per 


¢| try in two attempts. 


@ Panther Doug Truesdell 
receives pass from Sheldon 
Cooper and runs for 61 yards 
to score for Hartnell against 
Ohlone. 


Cooper hit on 2 of 5 passes 
for 92 yards and Bingaman ave- 
raged a whalloping 45 yards per 
punt with 4 for 181 yards. Punt 
return specialist Peter Villareal 
upped his average as he re- 


:| turned 4 punts for 57 yards. All 


in all, it was a good team 
effort, even though the Panthers 


#! were playing a fairly weak and 


new team’ in the Coast Confer- 
ence. Game time tomorrow night 
is 8:00 at the Cabrillo stadium 
as Hartnell tries to improve its 
4-1 record. —John Rowland 


HILL AND DALE MEN ‘RIDING’ 
A MOST SUCCESSFUL SEASON 


By John Rowland 

The current status of the 
Hartnell cross country team is 
undefeated, and if Jeff Berryessa 
has his say the team will stay 
that way. Riding a 5-0 win 
streak, the Panthers, behind un- 
defeated Berryessa, will oppose 
Gavilan today at Toro Park at 
3:30. If the Panthers win, they 
will travel to Menlo in hopes of 
taking the league championship. 
Individually, Berryessa has 
placed first in all five meets 
against such teams as Ventura, 
MPC, Ohlone, Cabrillo, and 
Menlo. 

Billy Bell has also made his 
presence felt as number two 


man by placing second in three 
of four meets. Teammate Brian 
Bradford has copped one second 
and three thirds behind Bell, 
and fourth man Glenn Walder of 
Salinas has consistently been 
among the top four finishers in 
the five races. 

Making their bids for top 
spots are Jerry McDonald, the 
fifth man who completes the 
team, and reservists Ed Kolofer, 


a sophomore; Don Crawford, a 
freshman from Salinas; Jerry 
Lewis, a freshman from Salinas, 
and sophomores Gene and Son- 
ny Wun, formerly of Salinas 
High. 


allowing the | 


% 


mi OHLONE’S MARTINES, No. 25, carries 
the ball and tries to evade mighty Panthers, 
(L-R) Neil Thomsen (50), Tony Bozzo (27), and 
The Panthers’ 
proved it’s not necessary to make a lot of plays 


Robin Baggett (54). 


d 


Everything is rosy and bright, 
up at Washington State, after 
the Cougars tied 13th ranked 
Stanford University, 21-21, last 
Saturday afternoon. But the 
biggest surprise the Stanford In- 
dians had to cope with were two 
former All-Coast Conference 
gridders from last season, who 
almost spelled defeat for the 
Indians. First, there was ex- 
West Valley Viking Dave Cre- 
ma, who intercepted a Jim 
Plunkett pass:to set up one of 
the touchdowns for Washington. 
Then our man, halfback Richard 
(Lee) Smith, led the Cougars in 
total net yards with 80 in 23 
carries against a very tough In- 
dian defense. Smith, who 
teamed up with ace Rocky 
Thompson and rugged fullback 
Larry Crawford last year at 
Hartnell, has been the work- 
horse for the Cougars. ' 

The student body and _ his 
teammates at Washington State 
are now giving Smith a shorter 
name similar to O. J. Simpson 
of USC. To the Cougar fans 
Smith is known as R. L. Smith. 
In quoting the Sunday paper of 
the San Francisco Examiner, the 
reporter describes the flashy 
halfback as “Smith, a black bolt 
of lightning, who found his way 
into these eastern plains from 
Hartnell Junior College in Sa- 
linas’. . . The way Smith 
helps the Cougars, there might 
just be a gold rush in our own 
back. yard for the major college 
scouts. 

Another Smith on the Hart- 
nell football roster will be 
turned loose against the Cabrillo 
Seahawks tomorrow night. He's 
Rex Smith, a freshman, who has 
been out for two weeks because 
of an ankle injury. If the Joe 
Balgua to Smith combination 
clicks, and Rocky Thompson, 
Bob Echeveria and Dan Short 
are in high gear, the Seahawks 
are in for a lot of offensive fire- 
works . . . courtesy of Hartnell. 


Be, 


offense 


W.A.A. News 


to score. There were 87 plays made by Ohlone 
in the game compared to the Panthers’ 43. Look 
at it this way, every time the Panthers hiked the 
ball, it turned to gold. The Panthers went on 
to smash Ohlone with a 42-7 victory. 


BOWL ’EM OVER, SPORT 


Do you play billiards? There 
are still a number of openings 
available for billiards players, 
bowlers, and other sport partici- 
pants to attend the coed Sports 
Day to be held on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 26, at Foothill Junior Col- 
lege. Transportation for partici- 
pants will be provided, with 
buses leaving Hartnell promptly 
at 6:30 am. and_ returning 
about 4:30 p.m. A fee of 50c 
will be charged each participant 
to cover the cost of lunches, 
prizes and other expenses. This 
year Hartnell’s WAA will spon- 
sor six coed Sports Days with 
activities to include swimming, 
archery, bowling, tennis, volley- 
ball and dancing. 

If you have seen any girls 


whizzing around campus lately, 


do not be alarmed. They are just 
preparing for the third annual 
WAA sponsored Turkey Trot to 
be held November 22. Victorious 
Turkey Trotters will be awarded 
Thanksgiving turkeys. Signups 
for this event are being taken in 
the Women’s Gym. 

The WAA volleyball team is 
in need of players. The team 
takes part in Sports Days and 
scheduled matches with other 
schools, Interested women 
should contact Connie Collier, 
the team manager, for informa- 
tion regarding practice sessions. 

The WAA Junior College 
championship basketball team 
will meet the women of San Jose 
City College October 28. In 
their first game the Hartnell 
women defeated the Fort Ord 
Wacs 46 to 16. 


Player of the Week 


A. S. B. PRES. HONORED 


With the brand of high-geared 
football employed by the Panth- 
er squad all the attention is 
focused on the men who pick up 
the yardage and post the points 
on the scoreboard. 

Yet this week the coaching 
staff's choice as Player of the 
Week is primarily a blocker who 
receives little glory. Six-foot- 
three-inch 185-pound Tom Row- 
land, the Panther right end, is 
the coaches’ pick for this week’s 
honor. 


Rowland, Hartnell Associated 
Student Body president, had a 
late start this year because of 
the duties attached to his office, 
but has come on strong to re- 
gain the position he started last 
year. 

“He was exceptional on his 
double-team blocking. He also 
looked good at slipping off and 
blocking loose men. His pri- 
mary value to us is as a blocker, 


yet he hasn’t dropped a_ pass 
thrown to him all season.” That 
is how head coach Arvin Smith 
described Rowland’s  perform- 
ance against Ohlone and_ his 
overall ability. —Ed Cabrera 


